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THE PERSONAL RELIGION OF JESUS. 



By Ernest D. Burton, 
The University of Chicago. 



Possibly to many Christians the thought of Jesus as himself 
a religious man is a strange one. They have been accustomed 
to think of him as a teacher of religion to others, and as the 
object of religious worship by others, but not as himself religious. 
Yet in fact the records of Jesus' life have not a little to say con- 
cerning Jesus' own religious life. 

If we seek a comprehensive description of the religion of 
Jesus, looked at as a personal experience, we shall find it in his 
filial spirit toward God as his Father. In the first sentence which 
the gospels record from his lips, he speaks with filial affection 
of God as his Father, and dying on the cross he committed 
himself to God in the words : " Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit." This filial spirit, which is characteristic of his 
whole life, expresses itself in several specific ways. 

It appears, in the first place, in a manifest pleasure in the 
thought of God as his Father, and in communion with him. Of the 
life of Jesus that precedes his baptism by John and his entrance 
upon public duties, there is but one incident recorded in the 
gospels in which Jesus himself takes any voluntary part. Visit- 
ing Jerusalem when he was twelve years old, he was accidentally 
left behind by his parents when they started for Nazareth. Found 
by them in the temple, and chided for having given them so 
much anxiety, he answered with surprise that they should not 
have known that he would be found in his Father's house. Two 
things appear here that are worthy of our notice : first, left to 
himself in Jerusalem, the place to which he naturally turned his 
steps was the place that was most suggestive of God — the 
temple dedicated to divine worship ; and, secondly, the phrase 
which he spontaneously uses in speaking of God is " my Father." 

394 
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Here is the filial delight in being in the place which by its 
associations is more conducive than any other in the city to the 
thoughts of God, to communion with him, and the filial thought 
of God, not simply as God, but as his Father. 

This same delight in the thought of God, and the sense of 
his presence, appears repeatedly in his after-life. We do not, 
indeed, find him seeking in the temple a place of communion 
with God ; for the double reason, perhaps, that, as he came to 
know more of the heartlessness and formality of temple worship, 
its associations were less helpful to him ; and that his later years 
were mainly spent in Galilee. But we do find him both turning 
to the synagogue, where prayer was offered, and betaking him- 
self at the close of the busy days to the quiet of the hills for 
communion with his Father. Particularly in times of special 
temptation, as when the multitude would have taken him and 
made him king, and in moments of special responsibility, as 
when he was about to choose the Twelve, do the gospels indicate 
that he sought the solitude of the hills at night for prayer to 
God. And that name which is the very first that the gospels 
record him to have used of God is also his characteristic name 
for God all through his life. "Not everyone that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven." "I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide 
these things from the wise and prudent, and didst reveal them 
unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight." " Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do." " Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit." 

This filial spirit shows itself, in the second place, in an unwaver- 
ing faith in God. This is the keynote of his resistance to the 
temptations in the wilderness. Confronting, after thirty years of 
quiet village life, the responsibilities of his public career, filled 
with the fresh assurance which came to him in connection with 
his baptism that God accepted him and recognized him as his son, 
girded afresh with the power of the Spirit of God, he is impelled 
into the solitude of the wilderness, doubtless seeking here, as so 
often afterward, opportunity for meditation and communion with 
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God. Reflecting so deeply on his new responsibilities, and the 
principles and methods according to which this great new work 
is to be done, that he forgets even to eat, the days of meditation 
become also days of temptation. And when at length he comes 
to the consciousness of hunger, this furnishes occasion for fresh 
temptation. It is suggested to him that there is an inconsist- 
ency between being Son of God, object of God's fatherly love, 
and his going hungry ; and with this suggestion comes also the 
other — that he shall therefore turn the stones into bread and 
end his hunger. In such a suggestion there lies a double danger. 
On the one hand, if, admitting the thought of the inconsistency 
of divine sonship and hunger, he shall find in the fact of hunger 
occasion for putting to the test the fact of divine sonship by an 
attempt to feed himself with stones turned to bread, then he has 
forsaken his simple trust in God, and has sought to substantiate 
by test of his own that of which God had already given him 
assurance, and of which the trusting filial heart needs no further 
substantiation. On the other hand, if, admitting the thought that 
lack of bread impugns God's love and puts in doubt the reality 
of his sonship, he dare not even put the matter to a test, again 
his faith has given place to doubt, and doubt is far on the way 
to become despair. This is but an example of that temptation 
with which men are continually assailed in time of stress and 
want : either, doubting God's love, to strike out for themselves a 
path in life, in effect taking the care of themselves out of God's 
hands into their own, instead of trustfully waiting on God ; or 
else, daring not this, to sink into unbelieving despair. But 
Jesus yields to neither danger. He answers in words of Old 
Testament Scripture : " It is written, man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceeds out of the mouth of 
God shall man live." He refuses to admit that there is any 
contradiction between God's love and his hunger, refuses to 
admit that he must have bread, and so must either seize it to 
prove God's love of him, or doubt that love, insisting rather 
that it is his to wait God's word in simple faith and trust. 
Putting himself on the plane of every other man's life, he 
wins his victory by a man's faith in God. " Man shall not live 
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by bread alone, but by every word that proceeds out of the 
mouth of God." 

Were there space to speak here of the other two temptations 
of the wilderness, it would appear, I am sure, that in these, too, 
Jesus wins his victory by a simple, unshaken and unshakable 
faith in God. Tempted to manufacture evidence to confirm his 
conviction that God loved him, he answered that no such facti- 
tious test, no such manufactured evidence, was needed ; that the 
demand for it was itself an unbelieving tempting of God. Offered 
all the kingdoms of the world — and let it be remembered that 
it was a kingdom that he was seeking to establish, and none the 
less a real kingdom over the hearts and lives of men because not 
a military or a political regime — offered speedy dominion over 
the world, a short-cut, as it were, to the fulfilment of his ambi- 
tions, if he would fall down and worship Satan — in other words, 
tempted to seek the realization of the kingdom by indirection 
and the waiving of the high, stern claims of righteousness and 
truth — he answered that such indirection was in itself a surrender 
to Satan, and that the high ends of the kingdom of God should 
be sought without the surrender or slightest abatement of abso- 
lute allegiance to God. 

And this faith, tried in the fire at the outset of his ministry, 
confirmed and settled by his forty days of meditation in the wil- 
derness, runs like a golden thread through all his life. In the 
face of success and of defeat; when the multitude follow him, 
and when they forsake him ; when they would take him and 
make him king, and when they went back and walked no more 
with him ; in the hour of the triumphal entry, and in the hour of 
scourging and mocking ; amid the toils of his laborious ministry, 
and in the agonies of Gethsemane and the cross — his faith in his 
Father never wavers. 

There is, indeed, a single sentence of Jesus which might seem 
to mark an eclipse of his faith ; I mean the words on the cross: 
" My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? " Yet even 
this sentence, carefully examined, only bears fresh testimony to 
the constancy of his faith under the severest strain. The words 
are from an Old Testament psalm which portrays the experience 
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of a godly man who is suffering most keenly at the hands of his 
foes and cannot understand how the righteous God can permit 
it, how the God who loves him can thus apparently leave him in 
the hands of his enemies. The language is that of deep per- 
plexity, of a soul which can put no other interpretation upon the 
facts than that God has forgotten him ; yet in the midst of these 
facts he refuses to surrender his faith in God, and in the same 
words in which he expresses his perplexity and boldly puts upon 
the events the interpretation which seems to him the only possible 
one, expresses also his faith in God: "My God, my God!" In the 
latter part of the psalm he issues from the storm into the calm- 
ness of quiet trust. But the first part expresses as real a faith 
as the latter. For there is no stronger faith than that of him 
who clings to God in the face of what seems to him convincing 
evidence that God has forgotten him. It is certainly fair to pre- 
sume that the words in Jesus' mouth have the meaning which they 
bear in the psalm. He, too, in the midst of sufferings which 
perhaps cloud his intellectual clearness, and certainly seem to him 
to mean that God has deserted him to his enemies, he, too, refuses 
to doubt God, and clings to him still in the words, "My God, my 
God!" And, as in the case of the psalmist, so in his case also, 
after the storm there ensues the calm, and he yields up his spirit 
with the calm and trustful words : " Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit." 

Closely associated with the element of faith in Jesus' life is a 
third element, that of obedience to the Father's will. In a sense 
the two are, indeed, inseparable. For, given a perfect trust in 
God's goodness and wisdom, there can be no other course than 
to do the things which are in accordance with the will of the all- 
wise and all-loving Father. But it ought to be distinctly recog- 
nized that the life of Jesus involved the element of conscious 
subjection of his will to that of God, not merely of spontaneous 
harmony with it. Even perfect trust in God does not of neces- 
sity make the tasks which God's will sets for us attractive in 
themselves, or otherwise than distinctly and intensely dreadful to 
us. In the life of perfect trust there is still room for the con- 
scious obedience to authority imposing hard and dreadful tasks, 
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to be done with joy indeed, but only with the deep joy of yield- 
ing to the will of the all-wise God. Such yielding there was in 
the life of Jesus. That he sometimes acted from a simple sense 
of right, we cannot deny, though the evidence of it is certainly 
not clear or strong. That he often acted simply from those 
impulses which were the product of his fellowship with God, and 
so in a sense without effort or intention, there is every reason to 
believe. "The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works," 
is no doubt the description of a large part of his activity. It is 
equally clear that his deepest joy was to do the will of his Father. 
" My meat is," he says, " to do the will of him that sent me, and 
to finish his work." But it must not be forgotten that there 
were instances in which, with loyal obedience, he bent his will to 
that which he recognized to be the Father's will for him, not from 
spontaneous impulse or from joy in the thing to be done, but in 
simple allegiance to God and deliberate purpose to do God's will, 
whatever of humiliation or suffering the doing of it might involve. 

This principle of obedience he clearly enunciated when John 
sought to dissuade him from being baptized on the ground that 
it was more fitting that Jesus should baptize him than that he 
should baptize Jesus. "Suffer it to be so now," he says, "for 
thus it becomes us to do fully all righteousness." In other words : 
" Grant that it is inappropriate; grant that it involves an unsuit- 
able subordination on my part. Yet permit it now. For thus, 
waiving dignity and rank, it is becoming for us to meet faith- 
fully every requirement of God's will." To Jesus the voice of 
the prophet calling Israel to make ready for the coming king- 
dom was a voice to him also. And when that voice spoke, it 
was fitting for him to listen and obey. Obedience was demanded 
in the sacred name of righteousness. 

This subjection to duty, distinctly conceived, however, as the 
will of God, is still more strikingly illustrated in his attitude 
toward his death. On the first occasion on which he is recorded 
as having spoken plainly to his disciples of his coming death, his 
language shows that he shrank from it with a great horror, 
while yet resolutely going forward to it. To Peter, who sought 
to dissuade him from believing that he should die at the hands 
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of his own nation, he answered in words that show at once how 
welcome to his feelings was Peter's suggestion, and how reso- 
lutely he put it from him : " Get thee behind me, tempter, thou 
thinkest not the thoughts of God, but of men." Nor did this 
shrinking from death diminish with familiarity with the thought 
of it, or its actual approach. Rather did it deepen and intensify, 
until in the agony of Gethsemane, while going unflinchingly for- 
ward to his death, he yet cries out, " Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me ; nevertheless not my will but thine be 
done;" and on the cross he exclaims, "My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?" In such an act as this we see faith 
assuming its heroic form in submission to the duty to which he 
goes, not with joy in the act itself, but only in the doing of it, 
because it is God's will for him. Many a hard-hearted, self- 
contained criminal has faced death with a calmness and an indif- 
ference which are wholly lacking in Jesus. Many a martyr has 
gone to the stake with songs of triumph on his lips, and with a 
positive exultation in his fate which made him almost indifferent 
to his pain. Jesus cannot thus die. To him the death of the 
cross means too much, involves too terrible and painful a reve- 
lation and expression of the world's sin, to permit him to view 
its approach either with the calm indifference of the man to 
whom sin is no evil, or with the exulting joy of the martyr who 
can forget for the time the world and its sin, and remember only 
God and the world to come. Full as was his life of that joyous 
doing of congenial tasks given him of his Father to do, there is 
not lacking also that other element of human life, the doing of 
the unwelcome task, the bearing of the awful burden which 
God's holy will imposes on a nature that shrinks in every fiber 
from the horror of the awful task. 

And this leads us to notice a fourth element of Jesus' reli- 
gious life, his unreserved devotion to the interests of his fellow- 
men. He "came not to be ministered unto, but to minister and 
to give his life a ransom for many." For him as for his dis- 
ciples the principle held that his life was saved by losing it. 
He spent the years of his ministry in toiling for men, and sacri- 
ficed life itself in their service. More expressive than any word 
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he uttered concerning his life or his death is the life itself and 
the death itself. These testify that he gave all his energies and 
life itself for the well-being of his fellow-men. 

It may, indeed, be said that this was not religion, but morality. 
But in his case it was both morality and religion ; there was no 
separation between the two. "I came not to do my own will, 
but the will of him that sent me," and, "The son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister," expressed not antago- 
nistic or rival principles, but two phases of the same principle. 
" My meat is to do the will of him that sent me and to finish his 
work," was spoken with reference to the teaching of the truth to 
the woman of Samaria. The casting of the grain of wheat into the 
ground that by dying it might bear much fruit was an act of obedi- 
ence to the will of God. And in Gethsemane he faced his own 
death upon the cross for men as at once for men and in obedi- 
ence to the will of God. The good shepherd laid down his life 
for the sheep, having received this commandment from his 
Father ; and the Father loved the Son because of this act of 
devotion to the interests of men. Unreserved devotion of him- 
self to the interests of men was a part of the religion of Jesus, 
because it was for him the will of God. 

It was said at the outset that Jesus was both a teacher of 
religion to others and an embodiment of religion in himself. 
How, let it be asked for a moment, does the religion that Jesus 
taught to others compare with the religion of his own life ? It 
must suffice for our present purpose, without entering into the 
details of Jesus' religious teaching, to mention merely its great 
central elements. Jesus bade men repent of their sin, taught 
them the need of being born anew by the Spirit of God, and 
promised them forgiveness on condition of repentance and the 
forgiveness of others. He bade men believe in God as their 
Father, and in himself as God's Son. He taught them to 
pray, "Thy will be done," and themselves to do God's will, as 
he revealed it. He bade them give themselves to the service of 
mankind as he gave himself, and in that service to hold back 
nothing even unto the surrender of life itself. 

It is evident that between this religion as Jesus taught it and 
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the religion of Jesus himself as he lived it there are at once 
marked resemblances and marked differences. 

Jesus bade other men repent and seek forgiveness. He told 
them that they must needs be born anew, if they would have 
part in God's kingdom. But in his own life there is no repent- 
ance, no prayer for forgiveness, no thanks for forgiveness granted, 
no mention of a new birth. Of this striking fact differentiating 
his own religious life from the religion which he taught 
there is but one explanation. That he was a deliberate and 
conscious hypocrite knowingly sinning, and pretending to be 
free from sin, or that he was sinful but unconscious of the 
presence in himself of that which he so penetratingly rebuked 
in others — these are hypotheses that need no more than the 
mention of them to refute them. Of the notable and significant 
fact that repentance, regeneration, forgiveness have so large a 
place in his teaching and no place at all in his own life, the only 
possible explanation is that morally Jesus is utterly different 
from other men. He lived on another plane from that on which 
his contemporaries moved, on another plane from that on which 
we live. He was the sinless, we the sinful ; he the perfect, we 
the faulty. And this great fact can never be lost sight of when we 
consider the religion of Jesus, whether as he taught it or as he 
lived it. 

But if the differences between the religion which Jesus taught 
and that which he lived are important, not less so are their 
resemblances. Indeed, the resemblances are more fundamental 
than the differences. The joyful recognition of God as his 
Father, the unwavering trust in God, the unflinching obedience to 
his will even unto death, which characterize his attitude toward 
God ; the unreserved devotion of himself to the service of man- 
kind which was to him the content of God's will for him so far 
as concerned the world about him — all these are in the religion 
which he taught to others and in the same measure in which he 
himself exemplified them. Jesus did not set up one standard 
of life for himself and another for men. All that he himself 
did he taught them to do. Wherein, then, is the difference ? 
Solely in the fact that men did not live, had not lived, as he had, 
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in accordance with this ideal, and in the necessary consequences 
of that fact. Repentance, regeneration, the need of forgiveness 
— these belong to the religion of other men and do not belong 
to the personal religion of Jesus, simply because they have sinned, 
and he has not ; they have failed to live according to that ideal 
which he set forth for them and himself exemplified, and having 
so failed have as their first duty repentance, the turning of the 
soul from the false to the true, from the evil to the good, from 
self to God. This is our first duty. But it is so because our 
fwidamental duty is to live as Jesus lived, in filial fellowship with 
God, and this we have failed to do. 

The personal religion of Jesus is fundamentally the same 
religion that he taught his followers to live, the religion that he 
bids us to live. God grant us grace turning from our own evil 
way to walk the way he trod before ! 



